THE CHANGE OF A PRIME MINISTER

necessary decisions even though, as ministers, they are about to die.
Those decisions can, in many cases, be reversed by their successors.1
It is, however, not customary for the Cabinet to meet after a resignation
except for the determination of questions consequent upon their resig-
nation. The most notable exception occurred in 1839. Queen Victoria
and Sir Robert Peel could not agree as to the positions of the Ladies of
the Bedchamber. Lord Melbourne's Cabinet met again and formally
advised the Queen to refuse Peel's demands. Greville said that this
action was unconstitutional,2 and for once Greville was right. The
question of the terms on which the new Government accepts or refuses
office is one for the new Government alone. At this time, there was an
exaggerated and artificial notion about responsibility. Because the
lawyers said that ministerial responsibility was the consequence of the
rule that the monarch can do no wrong, it was thought that for every
act of the Queen there must be advice. Sir Robert Peel said in 1834, for
instance, that by accepting office he would become responsible for the
dismissal of the Whig Government.3 It is now well recognised that
in forming a Government the Queen acts on her own responsibility.4
Though the retiring Prime Minister or any other person may, on
request, give advice before the Queen has sent for the successor and that
successor has accepted, the Queen acts henceforth on the advice of that
Prime Minister and his Cabinet, if any, alone.

1 Actually, decisions can usually be deferred, except in matters of foreign policy,
where the principle of continuity operates.
a Greville, Memoirs, 2nd series, I, p. 290.
3 Peel, Memoirs, n, p. 31.                    4 See ch. n, above, pp. 40-3.